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Abstract:  At  the  beginning  of  the  1990’s  the  United  States  made  a move  towards  a standards-based 
education  driven  by  the  perception  that  the  American  education  system  was  losing  ground  internation- 
ally, and  that  it  must  be  drastically  reformed  in  order  to  provide  a competitive  21st  century  workforce. 
After  twenty  years  however,  a “ standards-based  accountability  system  " has  been  replaced  with  a “test 
based  accountability  system  ” that  is  far  from  representing  the  common  standards  (Forgione  & Doorey, 
2010).  After  years  of  implementing  standardized  tests,  it  is  clear  that  these  tests  assess  student  bwwledge 
and  understanding  at  basic  levels  and  rarely  give  a full  picture  of  what  a student  can  academically 
do.  State  and  national  policy  makers,  educators,  industry  and  business  leaders  agree  that  because  of 
globalization,  the  American  workforce  must  become  better  prepared  to  compete  internationally.  Most 
also  agree  that  there  needs  to  be  a sea  change  in  the  American  educational  system  to  adequately  prepare 
the  American  labor  force  (Tough,  4).  The  need  and  opportunity  for  such  a change  is  at  hand.  Legislation 
on  both  the  national  and  state  levels,  motivated  by  “ Race  to  the  Top  ” is  reshaping  education,  challen- 
ging unions  (New  York  Times,  1)  and  revisiting  both  standards  and  assessment.  We  recommend  a new 
work  group,  comprised  of  representatives  from  a broad  range  of  stakeholders  who  do  not  have  direct 
economic  ties  to  the  current  standards  and  assessment  industry.  This  new  workgroup  would  be  charged 
with  developing  common  standards  and  assessments  that  are  firmly  based  in  a critical/multi-literacy 
definition  of  reading,  and  are  more  likely  to  create  the  changes  in  instruction  that  will  prepare  our 
young  people  to  succeed  in  college  and  in  the  workplace. 
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Introduction 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  of  the  1990’s  the  United  States  made  a move  towards  a 
standards  based  education  driven  by  the  perception  that  the  American  education 
system  was  losing  ground  internationally,  and  that  it  must  be  drastically  reformed 
in  order  to  provide  a competitive  21st  century  workforce.  After  twenty  years  how- 
ever, a “standards-based  accountability  system”  has  been  replaced  with  a “test -based  account- 
ability system”  that  is  far  from  representing  the  common  standards  (Forgione  & Doorey, 
2010).  After  years  of  implementing  standardized  tests,  it  is  clear  that  these  tests  assess  student 
knowledge  and  understanding  at  basic  levels  and  rarely  give  a full  picture  of  what  a student 
can  do  academically.  Many  educators  argue  that  these  tests  only  assess  how  well  students 
can  take  tests  and  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  content  being  taught  in  classes. 

Tests  administered  to  determine  college  admission  have  also  been  criticized  for  assessing 
for  college  eligibility  rather  than  college  readiness  as  students  enter  colleges  without  the 
basic  skills  necessary  to  be  successful  at  a post  secondary  level.  In  addition,  numerous 
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studies  have  shown  that  standardized  tests  marginalize  minority  and  low  socioeconomic 
students  (Gutierez,  Morales,  & Martinez,  2009,  p.2 12).  Test  results  clearly  show  that  students 
who  attend  schools  in  lower  socioeconomic  areas  do  much  worse  than  students  in  more  af- 
fluent schools.  The  labels  that  are  given  to  students  and  schools  based  on  low  test  scores 
have  continued  to  take  the  focus  of  teaching  and  learning  away  from  standards  to  an  obsession 
of  survival  within  a rupturing  educational  system  of  misrepresentative  numbers. 

Now,  ten  years  into  the  21st  century  and  almost  a quarter  century  since  the  technological 
revolution  of  the  Internet,  some  policy-makers  (ACT,  2006;  National  Center  on  Education 
and  the  Economy,  2007)  are  once  again  calling  for  a re-examination  of  current  assessment 
and  evaluation  systems  in  the  United  States.  Acknowledging  a changing  climate  in  education, 
the  evolution  of  multiliteracies,  the  use  of  technology  in  classrooms,  and  dwindling  test 
scores,  the  U.S.  government  has  opened  an  opportunity  for  states  to  adopt  a set  of  Common 
Core  state  standards  (referred  to  as  CCSS)  and  to  create  new  assessment  systems  for  K-12 
through  the  Race  to  the  Top  (RTT)  initiative. 

This  paper  begins  with  a brief  overview  of  the  changing  definition  of  literacy  in  the  21st 
century,  often  referred  to  as  the  New  Literacies  (New  London  Group,  1996),  and  an  histor- 
ical look  at  educational  movements  throughout  the  1 900’s  to  provide  some  context  for  today’s 
standards  and  testing  obsessed  climate.  Second,  we  provide  an  analysis  of  the  CCSS  and 
Programme  for  International  Student  Assessment  (PISA)  as  a basic  framework.  Lastly,  the 
conclusion  offers  limitations  to  our  paper  and  concluding  remarks. 

New  Literacies 

Because  the  definitions  of  literacy  have  continued  to  evolve  for  centuries,  it  is  important  to 
acknowledge  the  definition  of  literacy  in  the  21st  century.  Just  as  in  the  past,  literacy  continues 
to  be  defined  by  what  people  can  do — read  their  name,  sign  their  name,  read  a book,  become 
fully  literate,  etc.  Although  they  have  been  coined  “new  literacies”(New  London  Group, 
1996),  the  new  literacies  of  the  21st  century  are  not  newly  founded  concepts,  but  rather  a re- 
definition of  what  the  majority  of  people  should  be  able  to  do,  or  need  to  be  able  to  do  at 
this  time  in  history. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (NCTE)  (2008)  recognizes  the  changing 
climate  of  classrooms  and  definition  of  new  literacies  indicating  that  a literate  person  in  the 
21st  century  needs  “many  literacies,”  requiring  a wider  range  of  literacy  skills.  However, 
multiliteracies,  (New  London  Group,  1996;  Jenkins,  Clinton,  Purushotma,  Robison  & Weigel, 
2006;  Lankshear  & Knobel,  2006)  while  prevalent  in  academic  communities,  have  yet  to  be 
adopted  in  most  K-12  classrooms.  A noticeable  gap  exists  between  school  literacy  and  “new 
literacies”  amongst  teacher  education  programs  and  K-12  children  as  a whole  (Hull  & Nelson, 
2005). 

The  New  London  Group’s  (1996)  study  of  the  shifting  paradigm  of  literacy  was  a catalyst 
to  “multiliteracies.”  Promoting  the  increasingly  various  forms  of  text  that  originated  out  of 
emerging  information  and  multimedia  technologies,  the  New  London  Group  pushed  the 
definition  of  literacy  beyond  the  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity  of  situated  texts  (Tan,  Vil- 
lanueva & Yuan,  2010).  The  New  London  Group  sparked  a re-negotiation  of  literacy,  blurring 
the  boundaries  and  uncovering  the  hybrid  nature  of  literacy  in  a contemporary  digital  age 
(Gee,  1996,  2003;  Jenkins  et  al,  2006;  Kress,  1997).  Jenkins  (2006)  posits  that  in  order  for 
children  to  be  successful  in  this  new  “participatory  culture,”  they  must  be  taught  key  skills 
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necessary  to  strive  in  the  changing  world  (p.7).  Leu,  O’Byrne,  Zailinski,  McVerry  & Everett- 
Cacopardo  (2009)  assert  that  using  the  Internet  can  no  longer  be  considered  a technological 
issue  but  rather  a literacy  issue.  Thus,  discovering  education  through  multimodal  digital 
media  directly  results  in  a re-imagining  of  how  literacy  is  taught  (no  longer  limited  to  reading 
and  writing  printed  text)  and  opens  up  new  understandings  of  multiple  new  literacies 
(Lankshear  & Knobel,  2006). 

In  a recent  national  report  by  NetDay  (2009),  students  of  the  21st  Century  have  been  named 
the  “Advanced  Digital  Team,”  multitasking  and  navigating  multiple  web  and  mobile  applic- 
ations (Tan,  Villanueva  & Yuan,  2010).  Jenkins  et  al.  (2006)  also  claims  that,  “Children  and 
youth  do  know  more  about  these  new  media  environments  than  most  parents  and  teachers” 
(p.  12).  Studies  have  shown  that  teachers  see  the  importance  of  integrating  technology  into 
their  daily  curriculum,  however,  they  are  still  apprehensive  about  using  everything  technology 
has  to  offer  in  their  classrooms  (Rakes  and  Casey,  2002;  Seiter,  2004;  Jenkins,  2006).  After 
critique  by  a New  York  Times  article  on  the  widening  technological  gap  between  children, 
“digital  natives”  and  adults,  “digital  immigrants,”  (Klass,  2009)  concerns  of  this  growing 
generational  divide  and  the  tensions  of  school  and  out  of  school  literacy  cannot  be  overlooked 
(Tan,  Villanueva  & Yuan,  2010).  In  response  to  the  alarming  divide  between  teachers  and 
students  as  technology  consumers,  several  initiatives  have  been  implemented  to  integrate 
the  use  of  technology  in  classrooms,  to  help  educators  effectively  employ  teaching  and 
learning  strategies  using  technology  and  ultimately  to  close  the  gap  (U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  2001;  Friedman,  2005;  Lankshear  & Knobel,  2002,  2007;  Lieberman  & Mace, 
2010). 

Along  with  the  technological  dimensions  of  multi-literacy  are  epistemological  dimensions. 
Myers  (1996)  defines  these  dimensions  as  critical/translation  literacies.  Characteristics  of 
this  literacy  include  a shift  from  decontextualized  parts  (which  suited  the  needs  of  an  as- 
sembly-line workforce)  to  contextualized  wholes;  from  an  ability  to  identify  and  analyze 
formal,  objective  characteristics  of  the  text,  to  an  ability  to  shift,  mix  and  experiment  among 
sign  systems;  from  privileging  objective  ways  of  knowing,  to  privileging  narrative  ways  of 
knowing,  and  a facility  in  shifting  modes;  from  a reader  deriving  a single  correct  answer 
from  the  text,  to  a reader  working  within  a social  discourse  constructing  meaning  from  a 
text;  from  individual  work  and  thinking,  to  “the  distribution  of  thinking  to  a complex  array 
of  people,  information  processing  machines,  habits  of  talking  to  oneself  and  various  cognitive 
strategies”  (xv);  from  a distinction  between  informational  truth  and  imaginative  fiction,  to 
a distinction  between  continuous  and  non-continuous  texts  (PISA,  2006).  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paper,  we  use  the  term  critical/multi-literacies  to  encompass  the  work  of  both  the 
New  London  group  (1996),  the  work  of  Miles  Myers  (1996)  and  the  NCTE  (2008). 

As  we  embrace  the  climate  change  in  what  literacy  is  and  what  students  should  be  able 
to  do,  it  is  only  logical  that  our  methods  of  assessment  must  evolve  alongside  our  changing 
definitions  of  literacy.  The  NCTE  (2008)  acknowledges  that  learning  products  created  by 
students  in  today’s  classroom  may  be  different  from  traditional  learning  products  due  to 
various  technological  tools.  NCTE  provides  a basic  guideline  of  what  teachers,  school 
leaders,  and  policymakers  should  keep  in  mind  as  educators  go  about  assessing  students 
using  traditional  elements  while  being  aware  and  responsive  to  new  situations  that  may  occur 
during  assessment  practices  (Nov.  19). 
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Educational  Movements:  Re-definition  of  Literacy 

Today’s  assessments  stem  from  a long  history  of  ongoing  debates  around  different  educa- 
tional philosophies.  Changes  in  how  we  define  literacy  historically  coincide  with  changes 
in  work,  travel,  economic  and  cultural  relationships  (Myers,  1996;  OECD,  p.  20).  According 
to  Myers,  there  have  been  four  major  shifts  in  the  American  definition  of  literacy  from  oracy 
in  the  1600’s  to  signature  literacy  in  the  late  1700’s,  to  recitation  literacy  in  the  mid  1800’s 
to  decoding  literacy  in  the  early  1900’s.  Each  of  these  changes  served  social,  cultural  and 
economic  needs  (Myers,  1996). 

We  see  today  that  social  efficiency  philosophies  continue  to  dominate  our  educational 
systems  by  mandating  standardized  tests  that  are  inexpensive  to  administer  and  quick  to 
mark.  A brief  overview  of  literacy  and  its  changing  faces  from  the  1600s- 1900s  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  next  section,  along  with  four  major  educational  movements  of  the  1900’s: 
Humanist,  social  reconstrcutionist,  social  meliorist,  and  social  efficiency. 

Examining  the  philosophies  of  each  group  and  the  history  of  how  they  interpret  the  role 
of  learners,  education,  and  society,  puts  current  debates  on  education  in  an  historical  context.. 
Alarm  sirens  continue  to  blare  the  message  that  the  “Nation  (is)  at  Risk”  (National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education,  1983).  In  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  a plea  that  edu- 
cation should  equip  students  with  21st  century  skills  (Rotherham  & Willingham,  2009)  to 
maintain  rank  in  education  among  competitors  like  Australia  and  China.  The  demand  of 
social  efficiency  educators  has  echoed  throughout  the  past  century  as  educators  and  policy 
makers  continue  to  argue  for  an  expert  society  (Clark,  1962  as  cited  in  Hum,  1993).  Although 
individual  school  districts  have  attempted  to  create  more  humanistic  curricula,  keeping  a 
student-centered  approach,  the  disconnect  between  what  happens  in  classrooms  and  how 
students  are  assessed  through  state  and  national  standardized  achievement/intelligence  tests, 
confirms  education’s  underlying  goal  to  sort  students  based  on  their  scores. 

In  the  mid  1800’s,  the  influx  of  immigrants  and  the  emancipation  of  enslaved  people 
combined  with  a shift  from  an  economy  that  was  primarily  based  on  agriculture  to  one  that 
was  increasingly  industrial,  created  the  need  for  a form  of  literacy  that  could  establish  cohesion 
among  different  groups  and  within  fragmented  social  relationships  (Myers,  1996).  These 
social  and  cultural  changes  helped  to  shape  recitation  literacy,  a definition  of  literacy  that 
was  based  on  the  ability  to  copy,  memorize  and  recite  specific  texts  defined  by  a small  au- 
thoritative group  of  scholars  (Myers,  1996).  According  to  Myers  (1996),  recitation  literacy 
served  many  purposes:  “to  socialize  immigrants  and  natives  into  U.S.  traditions;  to  overcome 
the  shortage  of  printed  materials  in  schools;  to  police  the  student  population  by  teaching 
them  ‘discipline’”  (p.75). 

Most  often  teachers  assessed  recitation  literacy  with  classroom  tests  during  which  students 
“toed  the  line”  and  recited  their  lessons.  According  to  Myers,  the  first  national  test  of  recitation 
literacy  was  established  in  1891  when  the  United  States  required  potential  citizens  to  recite 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  English  (Myers,  1996). 

Along  with  economic,  social  and  cultural  changes  are  changes  in  the  concept  of  the  human 
mind  and  how  best  to  teach  young  people.  During  recitation  literacy,  the  dominant  model 
of  the  mind  was  based  on  John  Locke’s  tabula  rasa.  According  to  this  conception,  the  mind 
is  like  a wax  tablet.  In  order  for  a person  to  learn,  an  external  experience  must  be  imprinted 
onto  his  mind,  by  listening  to,  copying  and  reciting  texts  (Myers,  1996). 
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Humanist 

Humanist  foundations  were  rooted  in  traditional  academics  and  were  considered  the 
“guardians  of  ancient  tradition”  (Kliebard,  2004).  During  a time  of  change,  the  public  grew 
sceptical  whether  teaching  based  on  old  traditions  would  be  suitable  to  teach  people  in  a 
new  society  undergoing  industrialization.  For  humanists,  education’s  role  was  not  to  socially 
change  students.  Rather,  humanists  used  education  to  instill  reason,  sensitivity  to  beauty  and 
high  moral  character  within  students  (Kliebard,  2004).  Humanists  tried  to  right  society  from 
technological  change  by  re-establishing  the  norms  and  values  of  traditional  schooling,  pro- 
moting cohesion  and  solidarity  within  society  on  the  basis  of  what  worked  in  the  past. 

Humanists  believed  education  prepared  students  for  life  and  ultimately  college  study. 
Education  focused  on  teaching  reason,  the  power  to  express  one’s  thoughts  clearly  and  to 
have  traditional  courses  of  study  as  an  integral  part  of  one’s  knowledge  base  (Kliebard, 
2004).  Humanists  believed  in  education  for  all  people  (homogenous  curriculum)  and  strongly 
opposed  the  prediction  of  students’  future  roles  in  society  with  differentiated  curriculums. 

Humanists  attempted  to  uphold  a traditional  model  of  socialization  (Durkheim,  2007). 
They  tried  to  maintain  hope  by  reducing  inequality  in  schools  (not  differentiating  curriculum). 
They  aimed  to  build  solidarity  in  schools,  a collective  conscience  of  what  was  being  taught, 
cohesion  through  traditional  courses  and  instilling  values,  beliefs  and  morals  (Bennett,  1995; 
Durkheim,  2007). 

Social  Efficiency 

The  shift  to  decoding/analytic  literacy  began  in  the  early  1900’s  and  coincided  with  the  in- 
creased centralization  of  markets,  factories  and  government  that  addressed  the  industrial 
needs  for  greater  efficiency.  In  1901  Social  Control  was  published  by  well  known  sociologist 
Edward  Ross,  sparking  a desire  for  a more  socially  efficient  society.  Social  efficiency  was 
a method  used  to  adapt  education  to  a new  industrial  society  and  modernization.  In  response 
to  the  industrial  revolution  and  sudden  influx  in  immigration  to  North  America,  social  effi- 
ciency groups  used  schools  as  direct  instruments  of  social  control  (Kliebard,  2004).  Powerful 
groups  and  individuals  held  the  reigns  of  social  change.  The  factory  model  used  in  the  indus- 
trial revolution  permeated  schools  during  this  time.  Like  a factory,  large  complex  concepts 
were  whittled  down  into  small  components.  Students  were  taught  to  become  experts  of  one 
of  the  small  components  to  minimize  margins  of  error  and  to  increase  production.  In  turn, 
skilled  trades  people  diminished  and  expert  pieceworkers  replaced  them.  Like  the  factory, 
the  school  was  an  instalment  for  creating  a stable  and  smoothly  functioning  society  (Kliebard, 
2004).  Students  were  prepared  to  become  skilled  technical  workers  with  specific  roles  in 
society  rather  than  individuals  who  were  taught  academic  subjects  they  would  never  use 
(Kliebard,  2004). 

Some  of  the  differences  between  recitation  and  decoding  literacy  include  a shift  from  oral 
recitation  to  silent  reading,  from  memorizing  whole  pieces  to  questioning  students  on  parts 
of  the  text,  from  requiring  students  to  understand  familiar  texts  to  requiring  them  to  understand 
texts  (Myers,  102). 

The  model  of  mind  that  best  typifies  the  period  of  decoding/analytic  literacy  is  that  of  the 
mind  as  conditioned  behavior  and  focused  on  “observable,  measurable,  manageable  data, 
and  external  behavior”  (Myers,  p.  100).  The  behaviorism  of  John  Watson  and  B.F.  Skinner 
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became  the  dominant  view  of  how  the  mind  worked  and  how  best  to  educate  students. 
Consequently,  problems  in  reading,  according  to  David  Bartholomae,  “are  thus  conceived 
as  a problem  residing  primarily  in  books  (they  were  too  hard)  and  in  readers  (they  were 
poorly  prepared)  and  not  in  a system  of  production  and  distribution’’  (Myers,  p.  102). 

In  addition  to  Ross’  work,  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor  introduced  scientifically  based 
management  theories  “to  achieve  the  higher  purpose  of  a more  orderly  and  less  contentious 
society”  (Kliebard,  p.82).  With  the  move  towards  a more  efficient  education  and  efforts  like 
that  of  Ross  and  Taylor,  it  was  only  a matter  of  time  before  John  Franklin  Bobbit  developed 
his  analogy  of  education  as  a business,  school  as  a ‘factory  plant’  and  school  superintendents 
as  ‘educational  engineers’  (Kliebard,  p.83).  Social  efficiency  groups  created  a new  model 
of  schooling  that  reduced  waste  by  scientifically  measuring  students’  abilities  in  order  to 
produce  individuals  that  would  fill  specific  technical  roles  upon  graduation  in  response  to 
the  influx  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  ultimately  aiding  the  economic  goals 
of  a modernizing  society. 

Social  efficiency  groups  valued  technical  skills  and  opened  up  social  stratification,  encour- 
aging movement  within  social  classes  based  on  education  and  technical  skill.  They  marketed 
movement  among  classes  with  education  as  the  tool  to  achieve  that  movement.  Dominating 
social  efficiency  groups  gained  placement  in  commanding  political  positions  (Inkeles  and 
Smith,  1974;  Kliebard,  2004)  inadvertently  helping  the  government  and  economy  reproduce 
inequality  within  the  structure  of  schooling  (Apple,  1985). 

Answering  to  building  pressures  from  the  government  and  large  businesses,  many  social 
efficiency  advocates  such  as  Thorndike  and  Ayers  responded  to  performance  concerns  and 
‘retardation’  rates  among  students  in  public  schools.  IQ  tests  that  were  used  during  World 
War  I to  sort  military  recruits  offered  social  efficiency  proponents  the  epitome  of  a sorting 
tool.  Decoding  literacy  served  to  help  workers  survive  large  corporations,  massive  armies 
and  mass  communication  systems  by  being  able  to  understand  unfamiliar,  anonymous  texts 
(Myers  1996). 

The  dominant  form  of  assessment  for  decoding/analytic  literacy  became  “centralized, 
objective  testing  using  multiple-choice  items  and  machine  scoring”  (Myers,  p.  97).  By  1916 
the  Army  administered  a multiple-choice  literacy  test  to  all  draftees  (Myers,  1996).  The 
dominance  of  multiple-choice  assessment  continues  today,  and  has  become  a multi-billion 
dollar  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  theorist  John  Dewey  had  a very  different  idea  of  what  education  should 
be.  Dewey  recognized  students  holistically  and  not  merely  as  the  sum  of  scientific  measure- 
ments (Dewey,  1902).  In  contrast  to  the  social  efficiency  view  of  individuals  as  parts  of  a 
well  oil  machine  in  the  factory  of  education,  Dewey  based  his  theory  of  education  on  guiding 
students  to  a deeper  understanding  of  the  world  through  his/her  knowledge  and  interests. 

Social  Reconstructionists  and  Meliorists 

Decoding/analytic  literacy  served  the  needs  of  most  workers  and  of  their  employers  up  until 
the  early  1980’s  when  corporations  began  to  move  factories  to  countries  with  equally  skilled 
workers  who  were  willing  to  work  for  lower  wages  than  American  workers.  What  remained 
were  jobs  that  required  a different  kind  of  literacy. 

In  1983,  the  publication  A Nation  at  Risk  proposed  that  one  of  the  reasons  the  United 
States  was  losing  jobs  to  overseas  competitors  was,  “the  rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens 
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our  very  future  as  a Nation  and  a people”  (Nation,  1).  The  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education  made  the  first  attempt  to  define  what  they  meant  by  “the  essentials  of  a strong 
curriculum”  (Recommendation  A).  The  national  standards  movement  emerged  to  stem  the 
“rising  tide  of  mediocrity”  by  defining  and  introducing  rigorous  standards  in  each  of  the 
“Five  New  Basics”  proposed  in  A Nation  at  Risk  (McRel,  1). 

In  Recommendation  B the  Commission  recommended  standardized  tests  “at  major  trans- 
ition points  from  one  level  of  schooling  to  another”  (Recommendation  B).  Despite  efforts 
to  define  and  implement  standards,  by  2001  policy  makers  found  it  necessary  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  improve  education  and  by  passing  the  “No  Child  Left  Behind”  legislation 
which  mandated  “yearly  annual  progress”  as  measured  by  standardized  tests. 

Meanwhile,  the  economic  consequences  of  globalization  continued.  In  Tough  Choices  for 
Tough  Times  (2007)  the  New  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  wrote, 
“The  first  Commission  never  dreamed  that  we  would  end  up  competing  with  countries  that 
could  offer  large  numbers  of  highly  educated  workers  willing  to  work  for  low  wages.  But 
China  and  India  are  doing  exactly  that”  (p.4).  In  response  to  this  new  challenge,  in  which 
states  are  no  longer  competing  with  each  other  for  highly  skilled  jobs,  but  with  other  countries, 
the  National  Governors  Association  Center  for  Best  Practices  (NGA)  and  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  (CCSSO)  created  the  Common  Core  State  Standards  Development 
Work  Group 

Social  reconstructionists  believed  education  should  be  used  to  rupture  social  inequities. 
Social  reconstructionism  can  be  characterized  as,  “. . .a  new  generation  critically  attuned  to 
the  defects  of  the  social  system  and  prepared  to  do  something  about  it”  (Kliebard,  2004,  p. 
157).  The  group  based  themselves  on  the  idea  of  becoming  activists  to  make  positive  changes. 

Similarly  to  social  reconstructionists,  social  meliorists  continue  to  wrestle  against  social 
efficiency  movements  and  battle  to  enact  social  change.  Postmodern  theories  that  strive  to 
uncover  marginalized  voices  and  unearth  the  ‘hidden’  agendas  of  dominant  parties  represent 
the  philosophy  of  social  meliorist  groups  (Marshall  et  ah,  2006). 

More  than  a century  after  the  publication  of  Social  Control,  the  American  education  system 
is  a perfect  example  of  social  efficiency  at  work:  the  remnants  of  No  Child  Left  Behind  and 
Race  to  the  Top  initiatives  pushing  for  increased  testing.  While  in  major  metropolises  like 
New  York  City,  mayors  control  schools  and  school  chancellors  hold  degrees  in  business 
rather  than  education. 


Common  Core  Standards  in  Reading 

Historically,  a major  economic  change  on  the  scale  of  globalization  coincides  with  an  equally 
dramatic  paradigm  shift  in  the  definition  of  literacy.  This  shift  in  the  definition  of  literacy 
serves  most  of  the  workforce  by  providing  them  with  the  skills  they  need  to  adapt  to  changing 
economic  conditions,  and  it  also  affects  how  educators  teach  and  assess  students.  According 
to  Tough  Choices  or  Tough  Times  (2007)  the  qualities  21st  century  American  workers  need 
are  these:  “creativity  and  innovation,  facility  with  the  use  of  ideas  and  abstractions  the  self- 
discipline  and  organization  needed  to  manage  one’s  work  and  drive  it  through  to  a successful 
conclusion,  the  ability  to  function  well  as  a member  of  a team,  and  so  on”  (p.  14).  This 
suggests  a different  model  of  the  mind  and  of  learning  than  the  model  that  best  fits  decod- 
ing/analytic literacy — one  in  which  the  reader  is  actively  engaged  in  constructing  meaning 
in  many  different  social/cultural  contexts. 
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As  noted  in  Tough  Choices  or  Tough  Times  (2007),  “The  core  problem  is  that  our  education 
and  training  systems  were  built  for  another  era,  an  era  in  which  most  workers  needed  only 
a rudimentary  education.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  where  we  have  to  go  by  patching  that  system” 
(p.  8).  The  authors  of  Tough  Choices  or  Tough  Times  recommend  that  we  develop  and  adopt 
“standards,  assessments,  and  curriculum  that  reflect  today’s  needs  and  tomorrow’s  require- 
ment” (p.  14). 

What  follows  is  an  investigation  of  whether  or  not  the  CCSS  represent  a paradigm  that 
will  result  in  the  kind  of  literacy  American  workers  will  need  to  compete  in  a globalized 
economy,  or  whether  they  represent  a more  refined  version  of  an  outdated  paradigm. 

Myles  Myers  (1996)  observed,  “Each  shift  in  the  nation’s  dominant  form  of  literacy  has 
been  a battlefield”  (p.  102).  Indeed,  the  development  and  adoption  of  the  CCSS  represents 
a potential  turning  point  in  the  shift  from  decoding/analytic  literacy  to  critical/multi-literacies. 
One  of  the  most  salient  differences  between  decoding/analytic  literacy  and  critical/multi- 
literacies is  that  the  former  seeks  to  objectively  measure  the  complexity  of  the  text  and  the 
students’  abilities  to  analyze,  interpret  and  evaluate  it,  while  the  later  emphasizes  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  how  students  can  use  a text.  The  former  lends  itself  to  assessments  that 
can  be  reduced  to  a single  correct  answer,  while  the  later  requires  assessments  that  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  apply  what  they’ve  read  to  increasingly  complex  situations  that 
may  have  many  different  solutions. 

Most  of  the  developers  of  the  Common  Core  standards  have  a vested  economic  interest 
in  maintaining  the  decoding/analytic  literacy  paradigm.  Of  the  fourteen  members  of  the 
English-language  Arts  Work  Group  78%  (11  of  14)  have  clear  economic  connections  to  the 
standardized  testing  and  standards  industries  because  they  work  for  either  America’s  Choice, 
The  College  Board,  Achieve,  or  ACT.  A paradigm  shift  in  the  definition  of  literacy  would 
require  these  organizations  to  re-think  what  and  how  they  assess  students.  The  Work  Group 
assert  that  they  crafted  the  CCSS  to  prepare  students  for  college  and  career  (often  citing  re- 
search from  ACT,  Achieve,  The  College  Board)  by  firmly  grounding  the  CCSS  in  research 
and  by  correlating  the  CCSS  with  selected  international  benchmarks  and  standards.  (NGA 
and  CCSSO  Appendix  A). 

An  analysis  of  the  Common  Core  standards  for  reading  reveals  a theory  of  reading  difficulty 
that  firmly  supports  decoding/analytic  literacy.  For  example  an  influential  paper  on  college 
readiness  produced  by  ACT,  “Reading  Between  the  Lines:  What  the  ACT  (2006)  Reveals 
About  College  Readiness  in  Reading,”  found  that,  “Performance  on  complex  texts  is  the 
clearest  differentiator  in  reading  between  students  who  are  more  likely  to  be  ready  for  college 
and  those  who  are  less  likely  to  be  ready”  (p.  6).  The  emphasis  on  text  complexity  permeates 
the  Common  Core  standards  for  reading. 

The  Work  Group  describes  a three-part  model  for  measuring  text  complexity: 

1 . Qualitative  factors  such  as  “levels  of  meaning;  structure;  language  conventionality  and 
clarity;  and  knowledge  demands”  (Appendix  A,  5). 

2.  Quantitative  measures  such  as  “word  frequency,  sentence  length  and  text  cohesion” 
(Appendix  A,  5). 

3.  Reader  and  task  considerations  such  as,  “students’  motivation  levels  or  background 
knowledge”  (Appendix  A,  5). 
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This  model  come  closer  to  defining  complexity  than  readability  scales  and  other  efforts  to 
quantify  characteristics  of  text  that  have  been  developed  over  the  past  fifty  years  or  so,  but 
they  fail  to  do  so  with  scalable  precision.  For  example,  when  the  authors  applied  the  three 
measures  of  complexity  to  an  excerpt  from  Narrative  of  the  Life  of Frederick  Douglass,  they 
concluded  that  the  complexity  of  the  text  is  appropriate  for  the  6-8  grade  band  because  of 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative  factors  (Appendix  A,  16).  However,  when  it  comes  to 
matching  the  reader,  text  and  task,  the  authors  write  “because  the  Narrative  operates  on  both 
a story  level  and  a philosophical  level,  students  may  also  benefit  from  returning  to  this  text 
in  later  grades  or  in  college”  (Appendix  A,  18).  The  three-part  model  for  evaluating  text 
complexity  fails  to  define  when  a text  in  the  6-8  grade  band  might  be  challenging  enough 
or  too  simplistic  for  high  school  or  college  work. 

The  difficulty  of  evaluating  what  makes  a text  difficult  through  qualitative  and  quantitative 
elements  of  the  text  itself  is  characteristic  of  decoding/analytic  literacy  and  illustrates  its 
limitations  in  a globalized  job  market.  The  complexity  of  a text  is  only  partly  intrinsic  to  the 
formal  qualities  of  the  text  and  to  its  potential  layers  of  meaning.  The  social  and  cultural 
context  of  a text  and  what  a reader  is  required  to  do  with  it  are  extrinsic  to  the  text  itself. 
Understanding  how  a text  functions  within  a task  or  cultural  context  and  having  the  flexibility 
to  adapt  to  changing  contexts  and  meanings  characterize  critical/mu  I ti  I iteracies, 

To  define  the  difficulty  of  the  text  by  its  intrinsic  features  is  to  reinforce  the  idea  that 
reading  problems  exists  either  because  the  text  is  too  difficult  or  because  the  reader  is  unpre- 
pared. This  antiquated  view  of  literacy  fails  to  address  skills  and  dispositions  those  who 
promote  the  ideas  of  a “crisis”  in  education  suggest  21st  century  American  workers  need  to 
compete  in  a globalized  economy  (ACT,  2006,  Nation  at  Risk,  Touch  Choices).  Unfortunately, 
the  fundamental  assumptions  of  decoding/analytic  literacy  have  become  obsolete.  Being 
able  to  “determine  what  the  text  says  and  what  can  be  inferred  logically  from  the  text”  assumes 
an  objective  meaning  that  can  be  extracted  and  inferred  from  the  text  regardless  of  the  social, 
cultural  or  dialogic  context  of  the  text  (Draft,  1-B).  “Analyze  how  specific  word  choices 
shape  the  meaning  and  tone  of  the  text”  (Draft,  1-B).  Again,  the  text  is  objectified  and  its 
meaning  is  assumed  to  exist  without  regard  to  a specific  context. 

Most  of  the  Common  Core  reading  standards  have  to  do  with  analyzing,  synthesizing, 
extracting,  evaluating  or  demonstrating  something  that  has  to  do  with  the  text.  There  may 
be  different  interpretations,  but  they  are  all  mined  from  the  objective  text  itself.  The  Common 
Core  standards  address  media  other  than  print  in  the  “Application  of  the  Core:  Media”  section. 
There  the  Work  Group  suggests  that  students  should  develop  the  same  capacities  that  apply 
to  hardcopy  media  to  the  Internet  and  other  media,  and  acknowledge  that  the  electronic 
media  poses  special  challenges  (potentially  large,  unknown  audiences,  speed)  (Draft,  4-B). 
Only  one  standard  calls  for  “applying  knowledge  and  concepts  gained  through  reading  to 
build  a more  coherent  understanding  of  a subject,  inform  reading  of  additional  texts,  and 
solve  problems”  (Draft,  1-B).  Of  the  eighteen  reading  standards,  this  is  the  only  one  that 
approaches  the  critical/multi-literacies  that  students  need. 

The  basic  theory  of  text  difficulty  underpinning  the  Common  Core  standards  for  reading 
is  that  the  more  complex  a text  is  in  form  and  content,  the  more  difficult  it  is.  To  progress, 
students  should  learn  to  read,  understand,  analyze,  synthesize,  and  draw  inferences  from 
increasingly  complex  texts  in  order  to  be  well  prepared  for  college  and  the  workplace. 
(Common  Core  State  Standards)  This  theory  of  text  difficulty  represents  late  19th  and  20th 
century  notions  of  literacy. 
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In  contrast,  the  PISA  offers  a literary  framework  based  on  a different  theory  of  what  makes 
reading  difficult.  To  begin  with,  PISA  (2006)  defines  reading  literacy  as,  “understanding, 
using  and  reflecting  on  written  texts,  in  order  to  achieve  one’s  goals,  to  develop  one’s 
knowledge  and  potential  and  to  participate  in  society”  (p.  1).  Reading  then,  is  not  something 
the  reader  does  to  the  text  to  extract  its  meaning,  but  rather  something  the  reader  does  with 
the  text  to  serve  his  goals  and  purposes. 

PISA  (2006)  defines  what  makes  reading  difficult  as  follows:  “while  the  structure  of  a 
text  contributes  to  the  difficulty  of  a item  [on  the  PISA  assessment],  what  the  reader  has  to 
do  with  that  text,  as  defined  by  the  question  or  directive,  interacts  with  the  text  and  affects 
the  overall  difficulty”  (p.15).  PISA  defines  five  levels  of  difficulty  for  continuous  and  non- 
continuous  texts  in  three  domains:  Retrieving  information,  interpreting  texts  and  reflection 
and  evaluation. 

For  example,  in  the  domain  of  reflection  an  evaluation,  the  easiest  level  of  difficulty  asks 
the  reader  to,  “Make  a simple  connection  between  information  in  the  text  and  common, 
everyday  knowledge”  (p.  17).  The  most  difficult  level  in  this  domain  asks  the  reader  to, 
“Critically  evaluate  or  hypothesize,  drawing  on  specialized  knowledge.  Deal  with  concepts 
that  are  contrary  to  expectations  and  draw  on  a deep  understanding  of  long  or  complex  texts” 
(p.  17).  To  assess  students’  ability  in  this  domain,  they  may  be  asked  to  determine  “the  utility 
of  a particular  text  for  a specified  purpose  and  evaluating  an  author’s  use  of  particular  textual 
features  in  accomplishing  a particular  goal”  (p.  8).  The  PISA  reading  tasks  are  situated  in 
contexts  that  approximate  problems  readers  would  encounter  in  the  course  of  daily  life  (PISA, 
2006). 

Conclusion 

Many  state  and  national  policy  makers,  educators,  industry  and  business  leaders  agree  that 
because  of  globalization,  the  American  workforce  must  become  better  prepared  to  compete 
internationally,  and  suggest  that  there  needs  to  be  a sea  change  in  the  American  educational 
system  to  adequately  prepare  the  American  labor  force  (National  Center  on  Education  and 
the  Economy,  2007).  Legislation  on  both  the  national  and  state  levels,  motivated  by  “Race 
to  the  Top”  is  reshaping  education,  challenging  unions  (Mid-continent  Research  for  Education 
and  Learning,  2010),  and  revisiting  both  standards  and  assessment.  A year  after  the  Common 
Core  State  Standards  Initiative  released  the  final  version  of  the  CCSS,  forty-two  states  have 
formally  adopted  them  (according  to  the  CCSS  website  on  June  27,  2011).  The  educational 
testing  industry  is  already  in  the  process  of  developing  curriculum  and  assessments  aligned 
with  the  Common  Core  standards.  The  sense  of  urgency  and  the  call  to  action  are  beyond 
question. 

In  our  urgency  to  do  something  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  should  consider  whether  or  not 
the  changes  under  consideration  are,  in  fact,  different  from  the  model  of  literacy  that  served 
the  American  economy  well  during  industrialization,  but  has  proved  inadequate  for  a glob- 
alized economy.  Unlike  PISA,  the  UNESCO  assessment  that  provides  data  to  make  interna- 
tional comparisons  on  the  educational  achievements  of  fifteen  year  olds  in  literacy,  math 
and  science,  the  Common  Core  standards  do  not  articulate  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  literacy 
standards,  nor  the  theoretical  framework  of  the  research  used  to  develop  the  standards. 

Miles  Myers  (1996),  the  NCTE  (2008),  Jenkins  (2006),  PISA  (2006),  and  the  New  London 
(1996)  group  have  all  articulated  a theoretical  framework  that  defines  the  kind  of  literacy 
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required  of  the  workforce  and  of  citizens  in  a globalized  economy.  We  compared  the  Common 
Core  standards  to  the  definition  of  literacy  that  worked  during  industrialization  (decoding/ana- 
lytic)  with  the  definition  of  literacy  that  is  needed  in  the  context  of  globalization  (critic- 
al/multi-literacies). The  implicit  reasoning  behind  the  Common  Core  standards  in  reading 
is  that  our  educational  system  will  improve  if  we  can  better  define,  for  each  grade  band,  the 
difficulty  of  texts  students  are  expected  to  be  able  to  comprehend  and  analyze.  By  progressing 
in  stages  to  more  and  more  difficult  texts,  students  will  be  better  prepared  for  college  and 
for  the  international  workforce.  The  unexamined  theoretical  framework  for  what  makes 
reading  difficult  is  characteristic  of  decoding/analytic  literacy.  The  implication  is  that  if  we 
just  make  school-work  harder  and  more  rigorous,  without  changing  our  definition  of  literacy 
and  of  what  makes  reading  difficult,  we  will  prepare  our  workforce  adequately  for  a globalized 
economy.  As  such,  the  Common  Core  standards  movement  is  akin  to  a harness  maker  in  the 
early  20th  century  inventing  an  ingenious,  meticulously  crafted  buggy  rigging  just  as  the 
first  Ford  model  Ts  are  coming  off  the  assembly  line. 

Meanwhile,  other  countries,  as  measured  by  the  PISA  assessments,  are  teaching  students 
the  critical/multi-literacies  that  enable  them  to  use  what  they’ve  read  in  continuous  and  non- 
continuous  texts  and  apply  what  they’ve  learned  to  define  and  solve  increasingly  sophisticated 
and  complex  problems  that  resemble  tasks  in  daily  life. 

Because  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  Common  Core  standards  are  becoming  ob- 
solete, assessments  that  are  based  on  an  inadequate  foundation  are  likely  to  drive  instruction 
and  education  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction — a more  rigorous  version  of  a kind  of  literacy 
that  continues  to  inadequately  prepare  the  American  workforce  and  citizenry. 

We  recommend  the  formation  of  a new  work  group  comprised  of  representatives  from  a 
broad  range  of  stakeholders  who  do  not  have  direct  economic  ties  to  the  current  standards 
and  assessment  industry.  This  new  work  group  would  be  charged  with  developing  common 
standards  and  assessments  that  are  firmly  based  in  a critical/multi-literacy  definition  of 
reading,  and  are  more  likely  to  create  the  changes  in  instruction  that  will  prepare  our  young 
people  to  succeed  in  college  and  in  the  workplace.  Both  authors  contributed  equally  to  this 
publication. 
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